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Abstract 

Evidence-based practice as it applies to the Library and Information (LIS) sector and in particular teacher 
librarians is the focus of this research investigation. The context for this research is Australian school 
libraries and teacher librarians. This is a research in progress and the report here will include some very early 
findings and lessons learned from the initial pilot study. 

The contributions of this research will be in developing a framework for the library and information sector 
with a particular application for teacher librarians. 

Providing meaningful evidence of work practices that demonstrate contributions to the schools goals and 
mission statements in conjunction with contributions to student academic, social and cultural achievements 
are crucial for the future of the teacher librarian. 
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Introduction 

This is a research in progress and this preliminary report aims to add to the conversation about how teacher 
librarians perceive and use evidence-based practice. At a time when Australian schools are undergoing an 
‘education revolution’ , teacher librarians can play a vital role in supporting student learning and curriculum 
development. With dual qualifications as information professionals and educators, teacher librarians may 
contribute to the planning and implementation of innovative learning spaces and approaches. However, 
research and practitioner anecdotes indicate that this potential of teacher librarians is often under-valued 
within school communities and employing authorities. Therefore, the research described in this paper aims to 
enhance the impact of teacher librarians and their work by developing a framework for evidence-based 
practice. 

It is proposed as this study reaches its conclusion, that evidence-based practice has the potential to 
demonstrate the value of the teacher librarian. Providing meaningful evidence of work practices that 
demonstrate contributions to the schools goals and mission statements in conjunction with contributions to 
student social, cultural and academic, achievements are crucial for the future of the teacher librarian. Using 
trustworthy evidence, it is possible that the teacher librarian is able to demonstrate the contributions they 
make to student learning, as well as inform decision making for the future development of the library and its 
activities. 

Evidence-based practice is becoming well established in medicine, health services and education, as well as 
the wider librarianship field. However, a review of the literature reveals that there is not an empirically 
derived framework of evidence-based practice that applies to the library and information sector or 
specifically to the teacher librarian. This study will address the current need for a definition and framework 
specific to the school library context and teacher librarian role. The particular focus for this research is 
Australian school libraries and teacher librarians. 

As this paper indicates, developing a framework for evidence-based practice for teacher librarians is 
problematic due to two main factors. Lirstly, the evolving nature of evidence-based practice and the various 
understandings of what evidence-based practice is and its place in research and practice; and secondly, the 
complexity and dual nature of the teacher librarian’s role. 
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To develop the framework it is necessary to understand how teacher librarians perceive evidence-based 
practice. Specifically, this research seeks to answer the questions: 

What constitutes evidence-based practice in teacher librarianship ? 
and 

Within the context of teacher librarianship and evidence-based practice - What is evidence? 

The methodology applied to this research is the Expanded Critical Incident Approach (ECIA) adapted by 
Hughes (2007) from Flanagan’s (1954) Critical Incident Technique (CIT). ECIA is a qualitative and 
interpretive research approach which seeks to gain insight through actions, thoughts and feelings (Hughes, 
2007, p.51). 

The contributions of this research will be in developing a framework of evidence-based practice for the 
library and information sector with a particular application for teacher librarians. This framework will be 
developed from and supported with empirical research, with a purpose to provide a structure for teacher 
librarians to underpin their practice and demonstrate the value their contributions to tbe social, cultural and 
academic achievements of students from an evidence base. 

Literature Review 

This literature review introduces and critically considers the evolution and key elements of evidence-based 
practice in medicine, the health sector, library and information services, education and teacher librarianship. 
It includes a brief history and a description of the teacher librarians’ role. The gaps in the research and the 
need for a framework which supports teacher librarians and evidence-based practice are explored. 

Evidence-based practice and its origins from the medical sector 

The concept of evidence-based practice has diffused from the medical sector to support professional activity 
in various fields including social work, probation, education and human resource management and library 
and information services. Perhaps the most widely cited definition of evidence-based medicine comes from 
Sackett et al: 

Evidence-based medicine is the conscientious, explicit, and judicious use of current best 
evidence in making decisions about the care of individual patients. The practice of evidence- 
based medicine means integrating individual clinical expertise with the best available 
external clinical evidence from systematic research (1996, p.71). 

Models for implementing evidence-based medicine have been evolutionary across all sectors where it has 
been implemented. The medical models are linear with a focus on scientific evidence. The model from 
Rosenberg and Donald (1995, p.l 122) is typical of the approach adopted by the medical sector: 

define the clinical question 

retrieve the pertinent literature/information 

evaluate the literature 

categorise quality of evidence-based practice 
develop conclusion and recommendation 

Evidence-based medicine places evidence in a hierarchy, with scientific, random controlled trials held in the 
highest regard. Evidence-based medicine’s ‘external clinical evidence from systematic research’ relies on 
evidence developed from randomised controlled trials. Critics of evidence-based medicine question the 
acceptance that randomised controlled trials are without bias (Grahame-Smith, 1995; Hunsucker, 2007; 
Little, 2003). This approach disregards, and devalues evidence which has derived from human and social 
interactions and observations. Perhaps this does not tell the whole story. 
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Evidence-based practice in the broader medical and health sector seems to take two approaches. These are 
the external, scientific approach favoured by the medical practitioners and the internal, intuitive approach 
favoured in the nursing sector; however the lines are not clearly drawn for each sector; there is evidence of 
overlap as the concept of evidence-based practice evolves. 

The nursing and the health sectors have also taken an evolutionary path in evidence-based practice. The 
models when first adopted also took a linear approach (Lomas, 1993), but it was not until the research of 
Kitson, Harvey & McCormack (1998) that a framework with a basis in research specific to the nursing sector 
was developed. The main point of difference in the Kitson, Harvey & McCormack framework is that 
evidence-based practice took into consideration the elements of facilitation and context (situation and 
workplace) with a purpose to transform or change practice. Recognising that facilitation and context played a 
role in evidence-based practice moved evidence-based practice from the positivist, quantitative domain to the 
interpretive, qualitative domain. Using this approach, evidence-based practice could fill the gap between 
research and practice. 

Taking a broader, perhaps more socially oriented view of evidence, Rycroft-Malone et al (2004) argue that 
knowledge can be generated from four types of evidence: 

Research 

Clinical experience 
Patients, clients and carers 
Local context and environment. 

The nursing and healthcare professions draw on a diversity of information sources to inform their decision 
making. The sources of evidence ‘do not conform to traditional notions of rigour and robust evidence; rather 
they conform to rigour within critical social science’ (Rycroft-Malone et al, 2004, p.88). 

One clear point of distinction between the medical sector and the nursing and health sector is that the 
medical sector places evidence in a hierarchy, with random controlled trials residing at the top as a premier 
source of knowledge. A suggestion for the nursing sector from Scott-Findlay & Pollock (2004) is that the 
nursing profession separate evidence into research and findings/knowledge. Personal experience and 
experiential knowledge ‘should be recognised for what they are and should not be disguised as types of 
evidence for them to be deemed of any value’ (Scott-Findlay & Pollock, 2004, p. 92). 

This view may appease the broader medical sector and more closely align the practices of the medical and 
nursing sectors with the view that evidence is valid when it is objective, quantitative and scientific. However, 
Scott-Findlay & Pollock’ s (2004) suggestion may serve to undervalue evidence from the human perspective 
and evidence which is derived from intuitive, interpretive and experiential sources may be viewed as less 
trustworthy when it is termed as findings/knowledge. It could be that when sources of information which are 
derived from the human perspective are reevaluated as evidence, qualitative approaches can derive validity. 

Evidence-based practice and the library and information sector 

Evidence-based practice in the library and information sector has been adopted and adapted rather than 
developed from first principles, possibly because it was in the health sector libraries that evidence-based 
practice was first used. Definitions of evidence-based practice have been provided by Booth & Brice (2004); 
Crumley & Koufogiannakis (2002); Eldredge (2000). All of these have origins in the field of health 
librarianship and there are many similarities between these definitions and those that originate from 
evidence-based medicine. This definition from Crumley & Koufogiannakis (2002, p. 62) defines evidence- 
based librarianship as: 

A means to improve the profession of librarianship by asking questions as well as finding, 
critically appraising and incorporating research from library science (and other disciplines) 
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into daily practice. It also involves encouraging librarians to conduct high quality qualitative 
and quantitative research. 

There is recognition in this definition that evidence can come from qualitative and quantitative sources, and a 
closer look at the models and conceptual frameworks for implementing evidence-based practice for library 
and information services that have been developed by Booth (2009a), Booth & Brice (2004), Eldredge 
(2000), Watson-Boone (2000), and the implementation strategy of Crumley & Koufogiannakis (2002) 
indicate a preference for secondary sources of evidence before primary sources. Evidence-based practice in 
librarianship, like evidence-based medicine, is presented as a process, and the various models have been 
summarised by Lyons (2009, p.64) as: 

Define the problem and identify possible contributing factors 
Specify a desired state of affairs 

Identify and evaluate alternative solutions for reaching the desired state of affairs 

Assess the feasibility and suitability in terms of costs, benefits, and constraints of each alternative 

solution 

Select the most desirable solution and confirm that its specification is complete and understood 
Prepare a plan to implement the solution, and then implement it 

Collect valid data to monitor results, comparing both the implementation and the results to the 
specification in stet 2 and step 5 

If needed, adjust the implementation plan and repeat steps 6 to 8. 

The models of Booth (2009a,b) and Watson-Boone (2000) include a reflective stage that is not specified in 
the Lyons summary. A similarity in all of these models is that the process favours an action-research 
approach. Watson-Boone (2000) identifies six additional approaches that could be used in evidence-based 
practice as: 

Action research (a cyclical process of problem identification and resolution involving problem identification, 
planning, acting, observing, and reflecting) (p.87). 

Case study research (a detailed examination of one setting using documents, observations, questionnaires 
and interviews. It is descriptive and interpretive) (p.88). 

Evaluation research (seeks to verify hypotheses; can be summative when it seeks to compare actual 
performance with previously set performance goals and it is outcomes focused; or formative where data is 
collected at the program under study is being carried out) (p. 86-89). 

Experimental research (usually in the form of a pre-test-, post-test on a control group; for instance in 
bibliographic instruction) (p.89). 

Secondary data analysis (the statistics or analysis of data done by another researcher) (p.89). 

Survey research (not to be confused with questionnaires which is an instrument to collect data; survey 
research is a research method; can produce qualitative or quantitative findings) (p.90). 

A common feature of medical sector models and these models adapted for the library and information sector 
is that evidence sources are in a hierarchy and that qualitative sources have a lower ranking than quantitative 
sources (Booth & Brice, 2004; Crumley & Koufogiannakis, 2002; Eldredge, 2000). This preference for 
secondary sources over primary sources is associated with a concern that when the practitioner becomes the 
researcher there is potential that the research is not tmstworthy and that bias in the investigation may have a 
bearing on the outcomes of the investigation (Watson-Boone, 2000). However, it has to be recognised that all 
research, whether quantitative or qualitative is subject to bias, (Hammersley, 2001, 2005; Hargreaves, 1997; 
Hunsucker, 2007; Lyons, 2009) and to diminish the question of bias, it is necessary to demonstrate that the 
research is trustworthy. 

Evidence-based practice and education 

Evidence-based practice when applied to education attempts to link research, practice and policy, (Eurlong & 
Oancea, 2005) but in this application, controversy abounds. There are clear divisions between the positivist 
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perspectives (Chalmers, 2003; Hargreaves, 1997; Oakley, 2001, 2002) and the interpretist perspectives 
(Elliott, 2001; Hammersley, 2001, 2005, 2008; Oliver & Conole, 2003). The controversy relates but is not 
restricted to what constitutes evidence and the nature of research, in particular the reliability or 
trustworthiness of evidence when the practitioner is the researcher. 

Within the interpretist perspective there are questions regarding the trustworthiness of evidence. For 
instance, using student evaluation as evidence does not legitimize research. The ‘what works’ strategy, only 
proves that something can work, and does not explain why it may work (Atkinson, 2000; Oliver & Conole, 
2003). When this approach becomes the focus, evidence-based practice becomes a measure for performance 
and accountability, and moves to maintain current practice rather than to challenge it (Hammersley, 2005). 
There is a danger of dressing evidence-based practice up to provide indicator measures of performance and 
accountability. The ‘what works’ strategy may validate practice, and provide objective indicators of 
performance; combine this with results from national testing and there is a danger that a very narrow view of 
student achievement will be achieved and serves to perpetuate what gets measured gets done (Oliver & 
Conole, 2003). These measures serve to maintain rather than transform practice. 

The question of trustworthiness of evidence-based practice in education arises when professional judgment 
and the local context is the basis for decision making. A lack of theory is one criticism leveled at educators 
when professional judgment is the basis for practice. Yet the everyday practice of education has theoretical 
underpinnings. Teachers in professional conversation will relate their work to the theories of Bloom and 
Gardner; their practices to productive pedagogies, higher order thinking, multiple intelligences and authentic 
assessment. In the educational context what counts as evidence may breach the divide between the positivist 
and the interpretist approaches. 

Evidence-based practice and school libraries 

Oberg (2002) makes a connection between research and the school library sector with an emphasis on 
evidence gathering that is specific to student achievement. There are basically two ways to gain evidence - 
using the research findings of others (secondary sources) or teacher librarians generating their own research 
findings (primary sources). Oberg suggests that teacher librarians have reduced opportunities to be involved 
in original research and should instead rely on the findings of others to and make use of their skills in finding 
research evidence that supports the work of the teacher librarian (primary based on secondary). This view 
tends to devalue the professional judgment of the teacher librarian and their expertise in teaching and 
learning. Oberg does however provide some strategies that would be useful to the teacher librarian to collect 
local data, to build benchmarks and points of analysis about the local context. Oberg’ s focus on student 
achievement could be narrow, as this is not the only area that the teacher librarian can influence, but in a 
climate of performance standards and national testing it is one that needs consideration. 

Lonsdale (2003) recommends action research could be used to raise the profile of teacher librarians; that they 
take a position of advocacy and use evidence-based practice to demonstrate their contributions to student 
achievement. Todd also has long been an advocate of the teacher librarian and in his ‘Manifesto’ calls for 
evidence-based practice to be applied to teacher librarianship (2008). For various reasons school libraries in 
Australia are struggling for survival (Booth, 2009b; Brooks, 2007; Kenney, 2006; Todd, 2007, 2008) and 
evidence-based practice may be a way forward for teacher librarians (Amoore & Gillespie, 2009). Lyons 
(2009) however is critical of using evidence-based practice for advocacy. ‘Advocacy has no place in EBP 
and EBM’ (Lyons, 2009, p.65). Evidence-based practice according to Lyons should be client centred, and to 
use evidence-based practice for advocacy takes away the rigour and impartiality that is required to make 
informed decisions from the evidence presented. Lyons is critical of action research where the practitioner is 
the researcher and whether this approach should play a part in evidence-based practice. Perhaps the view of 
Lyons (2009) is more closely aligned with the scientific and stmctured view of evidence and therefore 
disregards advocacy supported by trustworthy evidence which is derived from a local context. 
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As a guide for developing evidence-based practice Todd (2008) recommends that teacher librarians take a 
holistic approach and to be systematic in the collection of evidence that shows how their practices impact on 
student learning. The holistic approach involves three dimensions: 

Evidence for practice (uses empirical research to inform best practice) 

Evidence in practice (integrating research, professional experience and local evidence to bring about 

optiminal learning outcomes) 

Evidence of practice (systematic, measured student data) 

(Todd, 2008, p. 40) 

This model places evidence into three categories where the three aspects of evidence-based practice do not 
seem to be linked and are not sequential. There does not seem to be theory development or research to 
support this model. Evidence FOR practice and Todd’s use of the term empirical research indicates that to 
inform best practice there is a need to consult the formal research and follows the approach of the medical 
models. Making a distinction of evidence IN practice and evidence OF practice draws this model of 
evidence-based practice closer to the needs of teacher librarians, but how the next two stages on the model 
are utilised or implemented by practitioners is less clear. This lack of clarity could lead to misinterpretation 
with a need for further clarification, unpacking and links to practice. 

Gordon’s continuing (2009a,b) research relates to information literacy and student learning and places action 
research as a viable approach for evidence-based practice. This research is more than action research, as the 
action research method supports a ‘user-centric view of information seeking, a constructivist view of 
learning, and a process approach to library and information services that grows from the ISP (Information 
Search Process) and Guided Inquiry (Gordon, 2009a, p.63). The emerging theory from Gordon’s research 
(2009b) ‘posits that evidence-based information literacy instruction uses action research as a tool of 
evidence-based practice’ (p.38). This research has a focus on information literacy and the pedagogy of 
Guided Inquiry. While this research may serve to inform evidence-based practice for teacher librarians, it has 
a reliance on the Guided Inquiry approach and it may not tell the whole story of their involvement in student 
achievement and social and cultural development. 

While Fyons (2009) believes that evidence-based practice should not easily abandon its core tenants of client 
focus and rigour, Booth (2009b) suggests we should be more lenient with our definitions of evidence and 
expand methods of data collection. The complexity and dual nature of teacher librarianship may mean that 
teacher librarians will not adopt or adapt evidence-based practice as it has been presented in the medical, 
education or library and information sectors, but instead create something that is unique to their profession. 

A short history of teacher librarianship and the role of the teacher librarian in Australia 

Qualified teacher librarians in Australia have dual qualifications. After attaining a degree in education they 
then undertake a Masters level qualification in teacher librarianship or librarianship. Teacher librarianship 
studies include learning pedagogy, information literacy, library management, collection development and the 
use of information technologies in learning. In most Australian schools the teacher librarian operates with the 
support staff of library technicians and/or library aides. In some larger schools which cater for all the years of 
schooling, and multi campus schools, there may be more than one qualified teacher librarian. In the school 
environment the focus is on students, teachers, classrooms and learning. The support role that the teacher 
librarian plays makes it difficult to gain recognition for the role that they play in student learning. With their 
impact in student learning largely unrecognized the flow on effect is that it is very easy for the teacher 
librarian and the library itself to be undervalued and overlooked (Hartzell, 1997a,b). 

The Australian Fibrary and Information Association (AFIA) and Australian School Fibrary Association 
(ASFA) are the two professional bodies which accredit teacher-librarianship training and provide 
professional guidance. The joint Statement on teacher librarians in Australia from AFIA and ASFA (2003, 
Rev. 2009) states: 
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Principle 

Teacher librarians support and implement the vision of their school communities through advocating and 
building effective library and information services and programs that contribute to the development of 
lifelong learners. 

Statement 

The teacher librarian is a leader within the educational community. The valuable role of the teacher librarian 
focuses on: 

Learners and learning; 

Teachers and teaching; 

Resourcing the curriculum; 

Facilitating access to information; 

Developing the physical environment. 

The statements, learners and learning and teachers and teaching and resourcing the curriculum are the three 
elements which make a point of delineation between teacher-librarians and library and information 
professionals in other sectors. 

School libraries are a place of changing focus, attempting to respond to the changing information and 
recreational needs of their school community. Despite the teacher librarians’ potential to contribute to 
student learning, there is limited awareness and recognition of the role. As a result, teacher librarians often 
lament that the services offered through their school libraries are undervalued (Hartzell, 2002, 2003). ‘While 
many teacher librarians are keen to integrate technology and popular culture into the learning experience, 
they do not always have the skills or support to do so. Furthermore, there is strong evidence to suggest that 
the library, as an essential but sometimes undervalued space within the school is literally shrinking’ (Brooks, 
2007, p.21). Teacher librarians need to demonstrate their value, ‘no-one is going to rescue school librarians 
[and the fact that they are undervalued] but themselves’ (Kenney, 2006, p.45). 

This research responds to the need, by building on a previous exploratory study that I conducted (Gillespie, 
2007) to gain understandings of the challenges that teacher librarians encounter and the contributions that 
they can make to student literacy standards. The findings of the exploratory study (Gillespie, 2007) indicated 
that all of the teacher librarians were committed to good practice and had these characteristics and attitudes 
in common: 

• A strong conviction from each teacher librarian that they had a positive impact on the literacy levels 
of the students; 

• The work they did with the classes in a teaching role always took priority; 

• The provision of information and resource delivery for teachers was a high priority; 

• Making the library accessible by providing opening times outside of school hours and making the 
library an inviting space was also important (p.55). 

This exploratory study concluded that there was a strong statistical correlation between the schools that 
attained the highest national test scores for literacy and the role that the school library and the teacher 
librarian took in the school in regard to teaching and learning. These findings correspond to the findings of 
the large scale studies conducted in the Ohio School Libraries by Todd and Kuhlthau (2005a,b). 

Loertscher (2009) considers that the teacher librarian cannot afford to wait for a comfortable and predictable 
evolutionary model of evidence based practice. A revolutionary approach is suggested, which involves 
reflective practice where the question ‘What difference has it made?’ is asked over and over again (p.181). 
The exploration so far seems to indicate that evidence derived from local sources could be highly valued and 
could provide the most reliable information to guide future direction and planning for the library. For the 
teacher librarian, using evidence to demonstrate contributions to student achievement is a verification of the 
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value to teaching and learning. From the literature that has been explored the research questions - What 
constitutes evidence-based practice in teacher librarianship? and Within the context of teacher librarianship 
and evidence based practice - what is evidence? remains unresolved and indicates that a framework for 
evidence based practice for teacher librarians is necessary. 

Method 

This research is still ongoing and at this stage a preliminary pilot study has been conducted. The findings 
described here are drawn from the preliminary pilot study; while the sample, questions and method describe 
the intent for the whole research. Inadequacies in the approach have been identified from the initial pilot 
study and changes to the method are explained. 

Aims and objectives of the research 

This research has one central objective and two aims which are the focus questions of this research. 

The central objective is; 

How teacher librarians perceive and use evidence based practice to demonstrate their contributions to the 
social, cultural and academic achievements of their students. 

The research questions are the more specific aims of the research. The two questions are: 

What constitutes evidence-based practice in teacher librarianship ? 
and 

Within the context of evidence-based practice and teacher librarianship - what is evidence? 

The research contribution will be: 

To devise a framework of evidence-based practice for teacher librarians which as been developed from a 
foundation in research. 

The research approach 

This research takes a qualitative, interpretist approach. Such an approach is favoured in the social sciences, 
coupled with my own background as a teacher librarian it makes a fit between the method and the research 
questions (Williamson, Burstein & McKemmish, 2002). There is a risk that not providing structure to the 
interviews and observations could result in the research questions not being answered. The in-depth 
investigations will utilise three data collection instruments - semi-structured interviews; the Henri, Hay & 
Oberg Rubric for an Information Literate School (2002, p. 89); and Information Horizon (Sonnenwald , 
2005). It is proposed that Expanded Critical Incident Technique (ECIA) developed by Hughes (2007) could 
provide a structure to maintain the focus of the evidence gathering and analysis. 

Initial pilot study 

The initial pilot study utilised The Critical Incident Technique (CIT) designed by John Elanagan who 
describes it as: 

A set of procedures for collecting direct observations of human behaviour in such a way as 
to facilitate their potential usefulness in solving practical problems and developing board 
psychological principles. The critical incident technique outlines procedures for collecting 
observed incidents having special significance and meeting systematically defined criteria 
(Elanagan, 1954, p. 327). 

CIT is a qualitative, structured, positivist approach which allows the researcher to capture the actions of the 
participants. The analysis takes a structured binary approach. Elanagan outlined a five step sequential process 
of implementation: 
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Establish the general aims 

Establish the plans and specifications 

Collect the data 

Analyse the data 

Interpret and report on the data 

CIT focuses on real life incidents of a critical nature - that is the incident could have caused a change, an 
insight, a revelation that was previously not evident. CIT is useful for exploratory research which attempts to 
answer What questions; as in the case of this research W/zat constitutes evidence based practice in teacher 
librarianship ? 

Initial analysis from the preliminary pilot study disclosed some common themes; however inconsistent 
results regarding the context or environment of the participants were problematic. The literature has revealed 
that the school library and the work of the teacher librarian cannot be investigated in isolation because the 
school library is part of an organisation. Some of this information was revealed in the interviews, but it was 
of an incidental nature, making comparison from one data set to another impossible. At the conclusion of the 
initial pilot it became clear to me that modifications were needed to the approach. CIT has been seen as 
adaptable and modifiable and perhaps it could be modified to better fit this research. 

Changes to the approach 

CIT is a flexible strategy where the principles can be ‘modified and adapted to meet the specific situation at 
hand’ (Flanagan, 1954, p.335). Later uses of CIT have been in the social sciences, used by Kain (1997) in 
education and Radford (2006) from information sciences, both having close alignment to this research. 

The CIT in its expanded form (ECIA) as described by Hughes (2007) includes ‘the identification of critical 
incidents and the recording of critical behaviours’ (p.53). Hughes modified (expanded) and applied CIT to 
include seeking ‘insight through their actions, thoughts and feelings’ (Hughes, 2007, p.51) when 
investigating how international students use online information resources to learn. These three studies from 
the education and library sciences informed the approach for this research. 

Using ECIA, the analysis is inductive and interpretive. Taking a more interpretist approach would allow the 
exploration of the complexities and inter-relationships of people and events; that is the way they perceive 
their worlds (Green, 2006). To capture the rich sources of information in her own study, Hughes (2007) 
made two basic changes to CIT. The semi -structured interviews took a more holistic focus to allow actions, 
thoughts, feeling and influences of the participants to be captured. This took CIT beyond purely behavioural 
aspects to answer how and why aspects. Secondly observations of the participants in a set task were able to 
answer how well they performed. This dual approach allowed Hughes to draw on personal accounts as well 
as her own objective assessment of their effectiveness, thus enhancing the trustworthiness of the data. The 
ECIA was able to provide much rich, in-depth data with the dual approach. 

Description of sample 

Purposeful sampling will be applied, and the participants will be selected because of their relevance to the 
research questions (Silverman, 2000). This research is about teacher librarians, and following the ALIA/ASLA 
Statement on teacher librarians in Australia (2003, Rev. 2009), I am seeking to include qualified teacher 
librarians currently working in Australian schools. The sample of participants for the research will be 
representative of teacher librarians from as many states in Australia and from as many sectors and school 
configurations (single campus, multi campus and school size) as possible. 

Description of instruments 

The data collection instruments will enable teacher librarians to tell their story through a variety of modes. 
The instruments include face to face interviews, involving open ended questions; the Henri, Hay & Oberg 
Rubric for an Information Literate School (2002, p. 89) to provide additional context of tbe school 
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environment; and the Sonnenwald (2005) Information Horizon to provide the interview participants with an 
alternative descriptor for their evidence gathering approach. 

The preliminary pilot investigation revealed some inadequacies in the interview questions. These questions 
have now been reworked to provide the opportunity for the whole story to be told. The revised interview 
questions relate to: 

School demographic and context questions 

School populations, secondary, primary, mixed, sector and general location. 

Tell me about your role in the school. 

Tell me about your impact on teaching and learning 
How do the things you do impact on teaching and learning? 

Tell me about your impact on library management. 

How do the things you do impact on the management of the library? 

How do you evaluate your role? 

Questions relating to evidence approaches 



Can you describe an evidence gathering approach you have 
adopted? 

How did you do this? 

Why did you do this? 

Would you consider this to be a successful evidence gathering 
approach? 



Why? 

What would you consider to be the principal outcome of the 
evidence gathering you undertook? 

What would you consider to be advantages of this approach? 

What would you consider to be the disadvantages of this approach? 

Can you describe any strategies you have tried that were not 
effective measures of evidence? 



Why do you think this strategy was not successful or an ineffective 
measure of evidence? 



Additionally information will be gained from: 

Information Horizon. Draw a picture or diagram of all of your information sources 

Can you describe this drawing? (Identify the information sources and label them if necessary) 

and 

Rubric for an information literate school. Use a highlighter to indicate where your school is situated on the 
rubric. 

These two additional instruments are to provide insights which go beyond the interview questions, and have 
the potential to reveal more about the role that the teacher librarian performs in each school setting. 

Limitations 

This is a real world research and there will be limitations and restrictions which will impact upon what can 
be achieved. Limitations have been identified as: 
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Accessibility to schools; 

Time and distance; 

Reliability of interview information 

One limitation is in complying with ethics requirements in gaining information from schools, especially in 
the government and Catholic sectors. The constraints around accessibility to schools will be adhered to and 
the guidelines followed. A whole of Australia focus may not be achievable by one researcher, and making 
use of places where teacher librarians gather is one solution; another is to travel to a central locations and 
conduct interviews in a group of schools within a close proximity. In regard to reliability, in utilising semi- 
structured interviews there will be questions regarding how much of what is said is a true picture. 

Reliability 

To be a reliable and trustworthy research investigation, this research needs to represent the true perceptions 
of teacher librarians and evidence-based practice. All attempts will be made to ensure that the true voice of 
the teacher librarian is heard (Silverman, 2000). Interviews will be recorded and transcribed by tbe 
researcher and verified by the participant. Ethical standards will be applied and no participants or tbeir 
locations will be identified. Actual transcripts (unidentified) and vignettes will be included in the discussion 
to provide real examples of the themes that emerge from the data analysis. In using the voices of the 
interviewees, the links to data and analysis will be transparent. 

Findings from preliminary pilot study 

The purpose of the preliminary pilot study was to test the interview questions, data gathering instruments and 
devising a strategy to manage the data analysis. Three teacher librarians from different states and school 
sectors (government, independent and Catholic) took part in the preliminary interviews at the ASLA 
conference in Perth, October, 2009. The preliminary insights (summarized below) are promising; however 
they cannot be used as predictors for the final outcome of the research. 

All three teacher librarians indicated that: 

They had built good relationships with their principal, staff and students. 

They were addressing user needs in their actions for change 

They held strong convictions that their work was for the benefit of the students and teachers at their schools 

Their actions and interventions would impact on the whole school, not just the library 

They had attitudes that were proactive, supportive, and positive and were able to negotiate 

They were all providing timetabled relief time for class teachers and therefore were not working as 

collaborative teaching partners 

They were relying on primary based on secondary sources of evidence; that is they were using local data 

generated from their own work practices or library database 

They were reflective of their actions constantly striving to do things better 

They were most successful when the school principal actively supported the interventions 

They were well skilled in the use of ICTs and the applications to learning 

They were leaders of professional development 

They were leaders of learning innovations and users of ICTs in learning 
The culture of the school governed how they worked with students and teachers 

Some of the teacher librarians indicated that: 

They were collaboratively planning though not always on a regular basis with class teachers 

Through their teaching interactions they were working to build strong links between the learning in the 

library and the learning in the classroom 

Lack of access to staff was a barrier to successful interventions 

They had an awareness of pedagogies for student learning 

They were adapting teaching and learning strategies to suit the culture of their school 
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None of the teacher librarians indicated: 

A use of primary sources, or original research where they conducted their own research as the foundation of 
evidence building 

Next steps 

The preliminary pilot study indicated that the context (workplace or work situation) did play a part in the role 
the teacher librarian was able to perform in the school. The changes made to the data collection and analysis 
provide opportunity to expose the wider extent of influence of the teacher librarian. These changes will be 
tested in a second pilot study before advancing to the final stages of interviews and data analysis. 

Conclusion 

It is proposed in this study that evidence-based practice has the potential to demonstrate the influence the 
teacher librarian has on student social, cultural and academic achievement. This paper has introduced current 
research which addresses the need for a framework for evidence-based practice which applies to teacher 
librarians. It will also contribute understanding about What is evidence, a complex question which has not 
yet been conclusively answered by other researchers. In particular, the research will respond to a significant 
observation arising from the preliminary interviews and a dilemma for this researcher regarding What a 
teacher librarian considers to be evidence. 
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